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The concern of the Soviet workers with the long hours they have to work has 
been a chronic headache for the Soviet Union since the revolution. The recent 
decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR providing for a seven-hour working 
day for workers and a six-hour day for white collar employees is an attempt 
to alleviate the strain. 


However, a number of restrictions and qualifications sap the decree of its 
practical value and relegate it to the field of propaganda. For instance, a 
shortening of the workday will be allowed only on condition that there be no drop 
in output, productivity or the wage fund. An industrial plant is to be considered 
ready to switch over to a shorter workday only when it is capable of maintaining 
at least a 14.3 per cent rise in productivity. Thus the workers will pay for their 
shorter workday with more sweat. 


The transition to the seven-hour day has been slow. As of April 1, 1960, 
only 16 million persons (27 per cent of the entire labor force) had been switched 
over to the shorter day. An "incentive" applied by the government has been the 
reduction of pay rates of workers, compelling them to work harfler. 


The progression in the free world to a shorter workweek-—- besides embarrassing 
the Soviet labor planners-- presents them with a dilemma: they are forced to make 
various concessions to theiz workers; on the other hand, they are worried over what 
use ‘workers might make of the free time resulting from shorter working hours. 
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Every effort is being made by the Soviet. ieaders to blow up as a magnificent 
social achievement of Soviet toilers the May 1960 decree of the Supreme Soviet 

of the USSR providing for a seven-hour day for workers and a six-hour day for 
employees in 1960. Judging from comments of the Soviet press, however, the plan 
will be hedged with so many restrictions and qualifications that its chief accomplish- 
ment may be one of propaganda. The; plan has necessitated appropriate ''explanation$"' 
and "interpretations'' from the Soviet leaders, and many thousands of propagandists 
have been mobilized to spread them throughout the country. 


The current project is not a new measure. A demand for shorter working 
hours was featured in the Bolshevik program even before the revolution. In 1919 
the Eighth Party Congress proclaimed that with a general increase in productivity 
there must be a maximum six-hour working day. Nothing came of it, however. 
Although official Soviet figures claim that by 1958 productivity had risen ten-fold 
as compared with 1913, the six-hour working day continued to be only a promise. 


In 1927, a manifesto proclaimed gradual transition to a seven-hour working 
day. Actually introduced in 1929 together with the continuous five-day week, 

the seven-hour, five-day measure slashed production, however. It was therefore 
replaced beginning in 1931 with a non-continuous six-day week with common days— 
the sixth, 12th, 18th, 24th, and 30th of each month— given off. In 1940, the govern- 
ment restored an eight-hour day and seven-day week, but not the holidays, which 
had earlier been abolished with the switch to the five-day or six-day week. 


— In 1956 the Twentieth Party Congress passed one of the first in a series of 
decrees providing for a transition by industries to a seven-hour day for workers 
and employees starting in 1957. The following congress, however, resolved that 
the progress should be completed in 1960. Implementation of the measure was 
begun toward: the end of 1956. — The last decree of the series was approved 
by a session of the Supreme Soviet in May, 1960, and provided for the transfer of 
all workers and employees to seven- and six!-hour working days in 1960. 
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The foremost restriction accompanying the plan will allow a cut in the 
working ~day only on condition that there be no drop in industrial output, 
productivity or wage fund (Pravda, April 22, 1958). In dealing with the 
transfers to a shorter working day and the consequent adjustment of wages, 

Sotsialistichesky Trud (Socialist Labor) wrote: 


It is planned to implement these most important 
measures without lowering planned commitments for ° 
increasing production and productivity or without 
affecting the funds allocated to enterprises to cover 
wages (No. 4, 1960, p. 58). 


To meet these conditions, technical, economic and organizational measures 
must be evolved and introduced for each individual industry. An enterprise is to 
be considered ready to switch over to a shorter working day only when it is 
capable of maintaining at least a 14.3 per cent rise in productivity. A special 
control system by the trade unions is envisaged to judge the readiness of enter- 
prises. Thus the workers will pay for their shorter working hours with more 
sweat. An announcement made in 1957 by the Soviet-controlled World Federation 
of Trade Unions may be regalled at this point: 


The reduction of working hours must not provide 
the employer with a new pretext for stepping up work 
schedules; on the contrary, the campaign to shorten 
working hours should lead to the further development 
of the movement against the intensification of work 
(Vsemirnee Profsoyuznoe Dvizhenie, Universal Movement 
of T'rade Unions,, No. ll, 1957). 


The transition to the seven-hour day is proving to be a very slow process. 
According to a statement by Aleksandr P. Volkov at the session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, only 16 million persons (27 per cent of the entire labor force) 
had been switched to the shorter day as of April 1, 1960. Plans call for switching 
the remaining 43 million this year, but it is highly unlikely that this will be 
achieved. Some reasons why the progress has taken so long have been enumerated 
above, but now attempts are being made by the Soviet government to lay the blame 
for the delay on the national economic councils. 


A large-scale revision of norms is also symptomatic of the complications 
resulting from the change-over. Production norms were raised by an average 
of 14 per cent, but,many workers being unable to fulfill the new norms, the 
management had to reduce automatically the pay rates of workers, thus 
compelling them to work harder. Other methods too were employed. At a session 
of the Supreme Soviet Viktor V. Grishin, ' president of the All-Union Central 
Trade Union Council, stated: 
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Many temporary norms have been introduced 
and this makes workers wnceriain about their earnings; 
many workers have been unjustifiably transferred from 
piece-work to hourly rates,and other errors have been 
permitted (Pravda, May 7, 1°66) 


It must also be borne in mind trat under the Soviet system there exist 
many opportunities for forcing a person to work longer. For example, the 
high norms may compel a worker to ste y on aller hours to fulfill his quota. 
During the second half of the montn Suviect enterprises generally launcha 
drive to fulfill the plan, and the managements cease to be concerned with 
working hours. In the Svetiana Works in Leningred, they say: ''At the beginning 
of the month you need hardly bother to yo ty» work, but at the end of the month 
you will not be able to get homge"' (Trad, Lebor, February 23, 1960). At one 
Kharkov electrical engineering plant, 70 per cent of production is reported 
to . be achieved: during the last ten days of the montn (Trud, August 6, 1957). 
Poorly organized schedules lead to much compulsory overtime— "If you won't 
work overtime, I'll fire you" (Komsomolskaya Pravda, May 13, 1960). Tractor 
drivers work in the fields in unbroken "daylight shifts" (from dawn to dusk), and 
"milkmaids wake up at three in the morning, go to the farm at four... and only 
finish work at ten in the evening" (Literaturneya Gazeta, Literary Gazette, May 
14, 1960. Speaking of the famous heroes of labor, the same newspaper asks: 
"Is it not time to ask those who preise the 'Kixban bustlers' how many hours a 
day these'hustlers'work ?" 


The free world's forty-hour week with two days off-- something which the 
Soviet regime can only promise for tie Gistant future-~ is a .source of constant 
embarrassment to the Communist leaders. This is why both Volkov and Grishin 
in their speeches on shorter working fours at tne session of the Supreme Soviet 
tried in every way to belittle and distort the ac.levwements of free trade unions in 
this field. °’Grishin, for instance, statea trat in the United States the working 
week was in fact not less than 45 hours. The Seviet economic publications ascribe 
shorter hours to the edge that productive capacity has over consumption in 
capitalist countries. ''As a result tne practice of shortening the working week has 
become widespread in the West.... The reduction of the working week serves as 
a hypocritical cover for complete and partial unemployment" (S. Strumilin, 
Rabochy Den I Kommunizm , The Working Day and Communism, Moscow, 1959, 
p. 4). 


The progression in the free world to a shorter workweek presents a dilemma 
to the Soviet Union: being far behind the leading Western countries, the Soviet labor 
planners. are forced to make various kinds of concessions to their workers. On the 
other hand, the Soviet leaders are worried that shorter working hours may leave 
some workers with free time. Pravda hasters to explain how sjjch time should 

be spent. The shprter working day, says Pravda, gives workers the opportunity 
to devote more time to the fulfillment of their duties to the state and society" 

(May 22, 1960). 
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Unfortunately, this perfectly clear principle of the character 
and structure of agricultural production is still far from being correctly 
understood everywhere. Certain raion, kolkhoz and sovkhoz leaders 
even consider it a good thing to have all branches of agriculture 
represented on their farms and do not consider their profitability. 


In making this charge, Matskevich was deliberately misrepresenting 
the true reasons for the resistance encountered. As a matter of fact, those 
affected locally by the specialization policy have understood only too well the 
intentions of the Soviet leaders. Indeed, the production of only one or two 
crops or concentration upon one or two types of animal husbandry will make 
the peasants completely dependent? upon the state for their food supplies. What 
with the present inefficient and stagnant organization of trade in the USSR, the 
entire population will thusbe considerably worse off. 


Both Matskevich and the Soviet press stated that the conference was intended 
merely to work out . more detailed recommendations on the problems mentioned, 
but neither said at whom these recommendations were to be directed; elsewhere, 
however, particularly in statements made by Khrushchev at the Third Congress 
of the Rumanian Workers' Party in Bucharest, there are indications that the 
Soviet leaders are preparing a general long-range plan for the economic 
development of the USSR during the next twenty years, to be presented for approval 
to the Twenty-Second Party Congress in 1961. 


In spite of repeated declarations by Soviet leaders that the agrarian problem 
has been successfully solved in the USSR, the level of Soviet agriculture remains 
desperately low and reontinues to force the Soviet leaders to seek feverishly for 
radical means of improvement. 
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